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and the depraved character of individuals or commun-
ities, of what is called the Christian world. Such a
man as I have supposed understands what the dic-
tates and tendencies of that religion really are, so far
at least that in contemplating the bigotry, persecu-
tion, hypocrisy, and worldly ambitions which have
been formed as an opprobrious adjunct on Christian-
ity during all ages of its occupancy on earth, his mind
dissevers, by a decisive glance of thought, all these
evils, and the pretended Christians who are account-
able for them, from the religion which is as distinct
from them as the Spirit that pervades all things is pure
from matter and from sin. In his view these odious
things and these wicked men, that have arrogated
and defiled the Christian name, sink out of sight
through a chasm like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and
leave the camp ajnd the cause holy, though they leave
the numbers small/x But it would be a mistake to
treat Foster's condemnation of all polite literature
which is not definitely Christian in sentiment as evi-
dence of Protestant or Evangelical narrowness. Foster
recognises and appreciates the worth of what he con-
demns. He admits that despite its non-Christian spirit
Tolite literature will necessarily continue to be a large
department of the grand school of intellectual and
moral cultivation*. 'It is indispensable to acquire the
advantage; it is inevitable to incur the evil/ His own
taste in literature was Augustan, an admiration of
Pope's versification, and 'the smooth elegance, the
gentle graces, the amusing, easy and not deep, current
of sentiment of which Addison is our finest example',
but he was sensible of the force and fire of the romantic
literature of his own day, 'the inevitable accompani-
ment of the prodigious commotion in the state of the
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